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attracts more comment than Chinese English. First,
the Chinese have longer and more varied experience
of foreign languages. Second, Chinese English of one
kind, namely pidgin English, is so well established, in-
cluding among foreigners themselves, that it no longer
seems funny. Third, the Japanese, although willing to
make mistakes in order to learn, seem determined,
perhaps on account of the expense, to learn or at
least to practise by themselves; and to dispense with
even the slightest foreign help, by means of which
many of their mistakes could be avoided. Again,
Chinese English, always excluding pidgin, is perhaps
more striking on account of what it says than how
it says it; whereas in most cases, though not in all,
the reverse is true in Japan. Lastly, many quaint-
nesses in Chinese English are in the spoken and there-
for unrecorded word.

To take an example: consider, for quaintness of
what it says, this notice, posted in English in the
bedrooms of a good "foreign-style" hotel in a well-
known resort in China: "------ Hotel. American

Plan. Police Regulations require that no gambling,
prostitution, or opium-smoking be permitted on the
premises." Certainly the grammar, the syntax, even
the idiom are beyond cavil. It is only the sentiment,
the very pithiness, that might startle an English
materfamilias. And is it from Oriental cunning, is it
from an irresistible temptation to fish in troubled